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The “Sit-Down” Strike—a Catholic View 


In answer to a question addressed to The Ecclesiastical 
Review, a Catholic monthly published in Philadelphia, 
Monsignor John A. Ryan of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference gave the following statement on the ethics of 
the sit-down strike, which we reprint, by permission, from 
the April issue of the magazine: 

“A great part of the discussion of this subject in the 
newspapers has been confusing and misleading. This has 
been due to wrong emphasis. The sit-down strike is in- 
deed a violation of property rights, but not to the extent 
and in the precise way in which it has been represented. 
It does not amount to ‘confiscation, nor ‘larceny,’ nor 
‘usurpation’ in the adequate sense of that term. All these 
words are merely epithets and they contribute about as 
much to the understanding of the practice as epithets gen- 
erally do when they are made to substitute for analytical 
thinking and objective description. The men guilty of 
this form of strike have no intention of occupying the 
property indefinitely or of exercising over it the full 
power of ownership. Nor will their actions necessarily 
or even peculiarly lead to that eventuality. 

“Almost equally misleading is the assumption, by some 
defenders of the practice, that the workers have a right 
to their jobs and, therefore, a right to occupy the machin- 
ery of the factory, at least temporarily. This reasoning is 
so simple. A right to a job is not a right to machinery; 
it is simply a right to continue in a certain relation to the 
machinery ; that is, as operators. Whether the so-called 
right to a job gives a right to occupy the machinery tem- 
porarily in a sit-down strike will be discussed presently. 

“The proper approach to a discussion of the morality 
of the practice is to ask what end the sit-down strikers 
wish to attain. Undoubtedly it is to prevent the machinery 
from being operated by strikebreakers or any other per- 
sons except themselves. The end is exactly the same as 
in picketing. Obviously the sit-down strike differs from 
peaceful picketing and persuasion, inasmuch as it in- 
volves forcible interference with property rights. In other 
words, it is essentially the same as that variety of picketing 
which uses force and violence. In both cases physical 
force is used to interfere with the employer’s operation of 
his property. 

“However, the degree of evil in the sit-down strike is 
less than in violent picketing because it does not ordinarily 
involve destruction of property or assault upon persons. 
As I have said elsewhere, the sit-down strike is more 


a than the use of fists, clubs, fire-arms, or barri- 
cades. 
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“Is the sit-down strike justified as a defense by the 
workers of their right to their jobs or as a protection 
against unjust aggression? Answering the first half of 
this question, I would say that no worker has a strict 
right to his present job, although, in many cases, he has 
some claim to it in natural equity. Owing to the de- 
pendence of the worker and his family upon his present 
job, his equitable claim thereto might sometimes justify 
the sit-down strike. I do not undertake to specify the 
conditions in which this statement would be verified. 
With regard to the second part of the question, it is at 
least plausible to argue that if workers went on strike, 
either of the sit-down or of any other kind, to obtain living 
wages where the employer was able to pay living wages, 
they would have a right to use force against this kind 
and degree of unjust aggression. The use of force would 
likewise seem to be justified in order to prevent that de- 
gree of speed in the operation of machinery which would 
lead to a shortening of the worker’s life by five or ten 
years. Whenever force and violence were justified in 
the protection of these rights to decent wages and to 
physical integrity, the sit-down strike would obviously 
be less harmful than violent picketing. But I do not pre- 
tend to decide whether the conditions just described were 
verified or are verified in any of the sit-down strikes that 
have occurred within the last six months. I content my- 
self with the statement that employes, as such, have cer- 
tain natural rights and that these rights may be defended by 
‘coercion’ in the same conditions that would justify ‘coer- 
cion’ for the defence of any other natural rights. 

“Nevertheless, I think that the sooner the ‘sit-down’ 
strike is discarded by labor the better it will be for both 
labor and the employer, not to say the community. It is 
too easily abused. It can be utilized by an insignificant 
minority of the workers in an establishment, without the 
consent, and even against the will, of the majority. It 
should never have been invented.” 


Economics of the Iron and Steel Industry 


The Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Pittsburgh has made an extensive study of the iron and 
steel industry* which deals with production, costs, prices, 
profits, distribution of commodities, and labor problems. 
The collaboration by three professors from three univer- 
sities and the financial support of the Falk Foundation 
and the Brookings Institution has made possible a survey 


1The Economics of the Iron and Steel Industry. By Carroll 
R. Daugherty, Melvin G. de Chazeau, and Senna S. "Stratton. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 2 vols., $12.00. 
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valuable to the industry, the employes, and the public. 
It is a significant illustration of the kind of a study which 
should be undertaken in connection with many industries. 
The combination of collaboration among well trained in- 
vestigators with financial support of institutions devoted 
to the public interest command greater public attention to 
the results produced than the efforts of a single, self-sup- 
ported, investigator. 

The significant findings as summarized by Dr. Ralph J. 
Watkins, director of the Bureau of Business Research,? 
will induce the reader to examine the volumes for sup- 
porting data. As Dr. Watkins suggests, it is impossible 
- to deal with the conclusions in summary form without ap- 
pearing to over-simplify and without making seemingly 
dogmatic statements even when they are based on exten- 
sive and impartial inquiry. 


Tue STEEL INDUSTRY UNDER THE CODE 


Devoting his attention principally to the conclusions 
concerning (1) the attempt to use the Steel Code under 
the NRA as a means of solving the problems of the indus- 
try, (2) the price problems of the tonnage steel industry 
and (3) the collective bargaining arrangements, Dr. Wat- 
kins points out that although the Steel Code achieved its 
primary objectives of improving the conditions of labor 
and of eliminating so-called “destructive” competition, its 
“fundamental weakness” was “the almost unrestrained 
power of the industry to regulate its own affairs.” The 
Code Authority was composed of the board of directors 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute and “was made 
the supreme arbiter in the industry and vested with powers 
at once legislative, judicial, and administrative. These 
powers were used not to .. . stimulate efficiency. in pro- 
duction and distribution but to ferret out practices that 
permitted price concessions and to eradicate them with 
new regulations. Little evidence of anything that could 
be interpreted as broad economic planning was dis- 
cernible.” 

Furthermore, as he says, “the fundamental theory that, 
in return for certain wage and hour standards and for the 
expectation that employment may be increased and that 
the bargaining position of labor may be improved, an in- 
dustry may be permitted to determine its own ‘fair trade 
practices,’ to determine its own pricing mechanism, and to 
enforce its determinations with prohibitive fines collectable 
at law is contrary to all experience and inconsistent with 
all democratic precepts. There is no assurance of equity 
or of social economy in such a bargain. A code authority, 
no matter what its lineage, must be regarded as exercising 
a public, not a private trust. It is the theory of industrial 
self-government, as it was put into practice under the 
Steel Code, that is subject to grave question. It is sub- 
mitted as a general principle that a body with its own 
financial interests at stake and with wide powers to de- 
velop and enforce its own prescriptions is not a safe de- 
fender of the public interest.” 


Tue For ContTROL 


An analysis of the price problems and price control in 
the tonnage steel industry indicates that “the problem is 
not how to force unrestricted price competition on steel 
mills—an undesirable condition and an impossible task in 
the long run—but rather how to curb those monopoly ele- 
ments necessary for efficiency and how to afford the 


2Address before the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, 
February 15, 1937. 


maximum protection from the potential evils associated 
with monopoly. If collusion were the core of price con- 
trol, it would be logical to recommend methods of price 
filing calculated to hinder agreement. But the economic 
structure itself is responsible. Price leadership in steel 
cannot be uprooted by legislation. 


“This broad conclusion is unavoidable: the tonnage 
steel industry represents a problem in monopolistic com- 
petition—not merely a so-called ‘trust’ to be scattered by 
the courts or the Federal Trade Commission but an eco- 
nomic structure inherently inconsistent with pure com- 
petition. A fair price for steel and the elimination of the 
social waste in crosshauling of steel can be assured under 
private ownership only if some form of control can be 
made effective.” 


A Commission Proposep 

What form the control shall take the authors are not 
prepared to say. They believe that before a public policy 
toward the industry is formulated more information should 
be available than was available to them. Therefore they 
recommend that “a federal impartial and non-political 
fact-finding commission be established, staffed with men 
qualified by economic, statistical, accounting, and engi- 
neering training and versed in the complexities of the in- 
dustry ; that it be vested with authority to prescribe and 
collect the type of information required ; that it be author- 
ized to make public the information collected in any form 
that will not explicitly identify a given establishment ; that 
it be directed to hold public hearings and summon thereto 
representatives of all affected groups; and, finally, that it 
be charged with the responsibility of preparing, on the 
basis of its examination of the problem, a report to Con- 
gress with detailed and summary recommendations con- 
cerning an effective public policy toward the price prob- 
lem in the iron and steel industry. 

“Only in this way can we expect to make a lasting settle- 
ment of a problem that has for decades vexed both govern- 
ment and industry, a problem that lies at the center of 
the whole complex of problems concerned with the mutual 
adjustment of our legal theory and the economic practices 
of concentrated, large-scale industry.” 


Lasor Poticy UNDER THE CODE 


In regard to labor policy and collective bargaining 
“there can be little doubt that the passage of the Recovery 
Act marked the beginning of a new period in labor rela- 
tions—new, in that it brought to the surface certain atti- 
tudes that had been developing among American workers 
and in that it brought to the fore the issue of organization. 
No objective analyst of labor events under the Recovery 
Act can fail to be convinced that most of the country’s 
wage earners were ready for collective or group action. 
The main issue was whether the ‘outside,’ ‘independent’ 
unions or the ‘inside,’ company unions were better suited 
to meet the workers’ urge and need for collective action. 

“Before the Code period only two per cent of the iron- 
and steel-workers were covered by trade agreements de- 
veloped through the practice of collective bargaining be- 
tween independent unions and managements; about 20 
per cent of the workers were covered by employe-repre- 
sentation plans which, although failing to function as col- 
lective-bargaining agents for the determination of basic 
employment conditions, served as more or less satisfactory 
media for the adjustment of individual grievances. Con- 
sequently, not only were about 98 per cent of the workers 
in the industry without true collective-bargaining facilities, 
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but almost 80 per cent of them lacked any, organized means 
whatever for democratic protection against possible arbi- 
trary actions by foremen, against possible paternalism of 
company policies, and against possible unfavorable exer- 
cise, by company executives, of untrammeled economic 
(and sometimes political) power. 

“Under the Code, however, more than 90 per cent of 
the workers had opportunities for grievance settlement 
through employe-representation plans. Perhaps 10 per 
cent, on the average, were organized in outside unions. 
The movement for independent unionism in the industry, 
which at first the Recovery Act fostered, was for a while 
a potent threat against arbitrary action by management, 
and Section 7(a) of the Act operated to prevent and 
curb management from wide use of retaliation measures 
(chiefly the discharge weapon). 

“All in all, granted the extenuating circumstances of 
haste, company opposition, and insufficient funds, one is 
justified in concluding that the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers during the Code period 
was unable to make the structural and functional adapta- 
tions required by the Code environment and that its 
constitution was in general unsuited to meet the needs of 
industrial unionism in the iron and steel industry. Most 
of these adjustments were long overdue, but with the 
financial and leadership resources available in the Code 


. period it would have been expecting too much that the 


adaptations be made within the short space of two years. 

“The great increase in the number of employe-repre- 
sentation systems must be attributed to the Steel Code in 
its Recovery Act setting, i.e., to the impetus given to or- 
ganizing activities of ‘outside’ unions by the Recovery 
Act. The evidence shows conclusively that the great 
majority of the plans were favored and fostered by the 
companies in order to forestall outside unionization. In 
actual operation during the Code period the plans con- 
tinued to be used by most of the companies to achieve this 
objective. There came, however, to be sincere recogni- 
tion by many executives of the value of the plans for 
the discovery of workers’ grievances and the improvement 
of labor relations. Also, an aggressiveness developed 
among employe representatives, and this factor, together 
with government suggestion and a measure of success 
following the outside union’s organizing work, led the 
companies to agree to certain liberalizing amendments. 
Nevertheless, the amended plans still fell short of the 
democratic ideal; they still did not function as adequate 
agencies for collective bargaining between management 
and men, as that term has commonly been defined by stu- 
dents of labor relations. . . . 

“Tt has been shown in this study (a) that, for many 
years up to the Code period, the industry had exercised uni- 
lateral control over labor and that that control had been 
mainly autocratic or paternalistic and frequently harsh and 
repressive and destructive of those qualities of citizenship 
that are aspired to in a democracy and (b) that under 
the Code there was definite improvement with respect to 
labor’s right of self-expression and in provisions for settle- 
ment of grievances and in the discontinuance of many 
repressive measures but (c) that there was no essential 
change in the aim or in the fact of one-sided control of 
labor by the industry. 


Tue NeEep For CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING 


“Liberty of self-expression is so precious and freedom 
to associate oneself with one’s fellows for the purpose of 
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serving mutual interests and participating in decisions af- 
fecting those interests is so elemental that one whose con- 
cern is for the public welfare cannot consider these things 
subject to debate. The problem, however, cannot be dis- 
posed of in so simple a manner. So-called ‘rights’ do not 
in practice exist until they are won. In general it may 
be said that economic groups secure only those rights 
which on the basis of their economic strength they can 
command. Thus, it is unlikely that the steel industry will 
accord to its workers the right of self-organization unless 
it is forced to do so by virtue of the workers’ own power. 
It seems to be characteristic of those who wield great 

wer that that power is not shared voluntarily. It is 
ikely, then, in view of the forces set in motion under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and under the various 
federal labor relations measures, that we shall see bitter 
struggles for labor organization in the iron and steel in- 
dustry.” 

The principles formulated by the investigators Dr. Wat- 
kins summarized as follows: “First, steelworkers should 
be organized. Effective administration of personnel rela- 
tions in plants employing thousands of workers and in 
companies employing tens of thousands of workers is 
dependent on organization that extends to the lower 
reaches. Moreover, only through organization can the 
workers protect their interests. Second, the logic of the 
industry’s operation is such that vertical rather craft or- 

ization is called for. Integrated operations extending 
rom blast furnace to the finished rolled product constitute 
the economic unit, and a form of organization that would 
encourage jurisdictional disputes would be socially inef- 
ficient. Furthermore, since management is organized on 
a vertical basis, any approach to equality of bargaining 
power would require a similar vertical organization of the 
workers. Third, collective bargaining should be on a 
national basis and not on a plant basis. The plant is little 
more than a cell in the iron and steel industry, and the eco- 
nomic factors bearing on wage rates and hours proceed from 
and in turn affect the national market. Wages constitute 
a significant part of costs, and management must consider 
them in a national setting. In short, management will 
bring to a wage discussion a national point of view backed 
usually by the industry’s united front, formed on the ad- 
vice of both ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ experts. Should not the 
workers do likewise? Fourth, organization of steel- 
workers should be in accord with the principles of indus- 
trial democracy, under which the workers are accorded 
the unrestrained exercise of the liberties of self-expression 
and participation in measures affecting their welfare. Any- 
thing short of these liberties, whether by employer coercion 
or by autocratic union methods and leadership, would be 
contrary to the ideals attainable in a democratic society.” 

Shortly after Dr. Watkins made this exposition of the 
findings of the study the employers in the steel industry 
fortunately showed a willingness to deal with unions that 
may prevent bitter struggles to establish labor organiza- 
tions and collective bargaining. 


Red Scare Called Futile 


In an address before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on April 22, 1937, Charles P. Taft, son of the 
late President, declared that the organization could not 
get anywhere “by painting red networks of communism 
across every evening sky” and “neither can you get any- 
where by preaching liberty or damning Fascist dictators,” 
because “nobody is converted by that process of con- 
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troversy.” On the contrary, “the one who shouts com- 
munism is always discounted as a Fascist at heart and 
vice versa. The Liberty League becomes the whipping 
boy of the have-nots.” 

He reminded the organization that the leaders of the 
American Revolution were “vigorous young men who 
were not afraid of being called subversive influences” 
_ and that a lot of “the best people” were British sympa- 
thizers. He said “Governor Hutchinson must have felt 
toward Samuel Adams and John Hancock a good deal 
as some high automobile officials feel toward sit-down 
strikers.” 

He termed “current efforts to identify pacifism with so- 
‘ cialism” as especially futile. “Young people hate war with 
a deep hatred and they should. They cannot see that ‘de- 
fense’ [necessarily] means protection of foreign trade and 
foreign investments.” 


Religious Freedom and the Flag 


The issue of religious freedom in the public schools as 
it relates to compulsory saluting of the United States flag 
will be appealed to the federal Supreme Court by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Over 125 children be- 
longing to a religious sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses have 
been expelled from schools in nine states for refusal to 
salute the flag. The case appealed may be one occurring in 
New Jersey or that recently appealed to the State Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in which that court handed down 
a unanimous decision dismissing the appeal of an expelled 
pupil. 

The case was that of Carleton B. Nicholls Jr. v. Mayor 
and School Committee of Lynn. A Massachusetts statute 
enacted in 1935 requires that a flag of the United States 
“shall be displayed in each assembly hall or other room 
in each such school house where the opening exercises on 
each school day are held. Each teacher shall cause the 
pupils under his charge to salute the flag and recite in 
unison with him at said opening exercises at least once 
each week the ‘Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag.’” Failure 
to comply with the mandate lays a school committee or a 
teacher liable to punishment by fine. No penalty is imposed 
on pupils. 

The appeal was based on the ground that Nicholls Jr. 
“was being called upon to adore the flag and to bow down 
to the flag and that according to his religious views, he 
could only adore and bow down to Jehovah.” Justification 
was claimed in the provision of the Declaration of Rights 
of the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which says that “no subject shall be hurt, molested, or 
restrained, in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping 
God in the manner and season most agreeable to the 
dictates of his own conscience; or for his religious pro- 
fession or sentiments; provided he doth not disturb the 
public peace, or obstruct others in their religious worship ;” 
in a provision of the amendments to that Constitution which 
requires that “no law shall be passed prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion ;” and in a provision of General Laws 
to the effect that “no child shall be excluded from a public 
school of any town on account of race, color or religion.” 

The court held that the flag salute and pledge of al- 
legiance do not “in any just sense relate to religion,” that 
“there is nothing in the salute or the pledge of allegiance 


which constitutes an act of idolatry, or which approaches 
to any religious observance. It does not in any reasonable 
sense hurt, molest, or restrain a human being in respect 
to ‘worshipping God’ within the meaning of words in the 
Constitution.” 

With respect to the school committee’s authority the 
decision says that “the school committee is given by law 
general charge of the public schools in Lynn and is 
authorised to make regulations as to attendance therein,” 
and the committee’s regulation with reference to flag salu- 
tation and pledge recital is upheld as being within its legal 
competence. And further, the court states: “Power to 
enforce the rule is implied in the grant of power to estab- 
lish it.” The school committee therefore “was acting 
within its jurisdiction in excluding the petitioner from at- 
tending school.” 


In the Magazines 


Opinion (New York). April, 1937. 


Engelbrecht, H. C. “A Job for Christians.”—There are two 
types of anti-Semitism in the United States: “one is malicious, 
the other is based on ignorance.” The first should be fought “with 
all possible resources of the law.” The other is based on Chris- 
tian tradition. According to “every basic tenet of Christianity” 
the sacred story should be told “in the spirit of tolerance and love 
for all.” The schools must “cease propounding anti-foreignism 
and a narrow nationalism.” The “fanatic pseudo-science” of racial- 
ism must be destroyed. These are tasks for Christians. But Jews 
must not develop “this vicious disease” of anti-Semitism themselves. 
“Some of the worst anti-Semitic diatribes have been written by 
Jews. There are Jews today who refuse to employ their fellow- 
Jews and who discriminate against them exactly as the worst 
Jew hater.” 


The Family (New York). April, 1937. 


Sharp, Marianna. “Family Consultation Service to a Group of 
Churches.”—A description of the arrangement in Cincinnati where- 
by a case worker of the Associated Charities is assigned to the 
Federation of Churches “to enable the clergymen in the Federation 
to use the services of the family agency for their parishioners.” 
The experiment “seems to have resulted in a redirection of thought 
and activity which has strengthened and vitalized the common 
interests of religion and social work. The consultant has become 
increasingly aware of the fact that the clergyman . . . has wished 
to take an active part in helping the social worker carry out their 
mutual aims in the most effective manner.” “Religion and the 
strengthening of spiritual ties” may play a great part “in the care- 
fully thought-out program, not only for preventing family break- 
down, but also in working out individual conflicts and maladjust- 
ments. 

Asia (New York). April, 1937. 

Strickland, C. F., English student of cooperatives in Asia. “Why 
Asia Needs Cooperatives.”—“Cooperation in the West is almost 
entirely economic, because society is integrated and public opinion 
is strong. In the changing East, however, there is urgent necessity 
for a method of association which will prepare men to consider the 
advantages of change and will provide a forum in which its man- 
ner and possibility may be argued. If such an associated body is 
to be effectual, it must enjoy a real power of enforcing its deci- 
sions on those (and only those) who have agreed in advance, by 
entering the society, to bow to them. A cooperative society pos- 
sesses precisely this status... . The sanctions of such a ‘social’ co- 
operative society lie in the penalties which they can impose under 
their registered by-laws.” In India there are cooperative societies 
for the regulation of the expenditures of their members, “for anti- 
malarial measures, for the enforcement of compulsory education 
by parental agreement where compulsion is not yet imposed by law 
for the maintenance of women’s institutes, and for a number of 
similar objects.” 


CORRECTION: In the issue of April 17 the price of 
Richard B. Gregg’s Training for Peace was listed as 15 
cents. It should be 25 cents. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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